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THE PLURALISTIC STATE. 

EVERY student of politics must begin his researches with 
humble obeisance to the work of Aristotle; and therein, 
I take it, he makes confession of the inspiration and assistance 
he has had from the effort of philosophers. Indeed, if one took 
only the last century of intellectual history, names like Hegel, 
Green, and Bosanquet must induce in him a certain sense of 
humility. For the direction of his analysis has been given its 
perspective by their thought. The end his effort must achieve 
has been by no other thinkers so clearly or so wisely defined. 

Yet the philosophic interpretation of politics has suffered from 
one serious weakness. It is rather with staatslehre than with 
politik that it has concerned itself. Ideals and forms have pro- 
vided the main substance of its debates. So that even if, as with 
Hegel and Green, it has had the battles of the market-place most 
clearly in mind, it has somehow, at least ultimately, withdrawn 
itself from the arena of hard facts to those remoter heights where 
what a good Platonist has called 1 the 'pure instance' of the 
state may be dissected. Nor has it seen political philosophy 
sufficiently outside the area of its own problems. Aristotle 
apart, its weakness has lain exactly in those minutiae of psycho- 
logy which, collectively, are all-important to the student of 
administration. Philosophy seems, in politics at least, to take 
too little thought for the categories of space and time. 

The legal attitude has been impaired by a somewhat similar 
limitation. The lawyer, perhaps of necessity, has concerned him- 
self not with right but with rights, and his consequent preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of origins, the place of ultimate reference, 
has made him, at least to the interested outsider, unduly eager 
to confound the legally ancient with the politically justifiable. 
One might even make out a case for the assertion that the lawyer 
is the head and centre of our modern trouble; for the monistic 

1 Barker, Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to Today, p. 68 f. 
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theory of the state goes back, in its scientific statement, to Jean 
Bodin. The latter became the spiritual parent of Hobbes, and 
thence, through Bentham, the ancestor of Austin. On Austin 
I will make no comment here ; though a reference to an ingenious 
equation of Maitland's may perhaps be pardoned. 1 

It is with the lawyers that the problem of the modern state 
originates as an actual theory; for the lawyer's formulae have been 
rather amplified than denied by the philosophers. Upon the 
historic events which surround their effort I would say one word, 
since it is germane to the argument I have presently to make. 
We must ceaselessly remember that the monistic theory of the 
state was born in an age of crisis and that each period of its 
revivification has synchronised with some momentous event 
which has signalised a change in the distribution of political 
power. Bodin, as is well known, was of that party which, in 
an age of religious warfare, asserted, lest it perish in an alien 
battle, the supremacy of the state. 2 Hobbes sought the means 
of order in a period when King and Parliament battled for the 
balance of power. Bentham published his Fragment on the eve 
of the Declaration of Independence; and Adam Smith, in the 
same year, was outlining the programme of another and pro- 
founder revolution. Hegel's philosophy was the outcome of a 
vision of German multiplicity destroyed by the unity of France. 
Austin's book was conceived when the middle classes of France 
and England had, in their various ways, achieved the conquest 
of a state hitherto but partly open to their ambition. 

It seems of peculiar significance that each assertion of the 
monistic theory should have this background. I cannot stay 
here to disentangle the motives through which men so different 
in character should have embraced a theory as similar in sub- 
stance. The result, with all of them, is to assert the supremacy 
of the state over all other institutions. Its primary organs have 
the first claim upon the allegiance of men; and Hobbes's insist- 
ence 3 that corporations other than the state are but the mani- 

1 Cf. The Life ofF. W. Maitland, by H. A. L. Fisher, p. 117. 

2 The background of his book has recently been exhaustively outlined by Roger 
Chauvirfi in his Jean Bodin (Paris, 1916), esp. pp. 312 f. 

3 Leviathan, Chap. XLIV. 
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festations of disease is perhaps the best example of its ruthless 
logic. Hobbes and Hegel apart, the men I have noted were 
lawyers; and they were seeking a means whereby the source 
of power may have some adequate justification. Bentham, 
of course, at no point beatified the state; though zeal for it is 
not wanting in the earlier thinkers or in Hegel. What, I would 
urge, the lawyers did was to provide a foundation for the moral 
superstructure of the philosophers. It was by the latter that 
the monistic state was elevated from the plane of logic to the 
plane of ethics. Its rights then became matter of right. Its 
sovereignty became spiritualised into moral preeminence. 

The transition is simple enough. The state is today the one 
compulsory form of association ; x and for more than two thousand 
years we have been taught that its purpose is the perfect life. 
It thus seems to acquire a flavor of generality which is absent 
from all other institutions. It becomes instinct with an uni- 
versal interest to which, as it appears, no other association may 
without inaccuracy lay claim. Its sovereignty thus seems to 
represent the protection of the universal aspect of men — what 
Rousseau called the common good — against the intrusion of 
more private aspects at the hands of which it might otherwise 
suffer humiliation. The state is an absorptive animal; and there 
are few more amazing tracts of history than that which records 
its triumphs over the challenge of competing groups. There 
seems, at least today, no certain method of escape from its 
demands. Its conscience is supreme over any private concep- 
tion of good the individual may hold. It sets the terms upon 
which the lives of trade-unions may be lived. It dictates their 
doctrine to churches; and, in England at least, it was a state 
tribunal which, as Lord Westbury said, dismissed hell with 
costs. 2 The area of its enterprise has consistently grown until 
today there is no field of human activity over which, in some 
degree, its pervading influence may not be detected. 

But it is at this point pertinent to inquire what exact meaning 

1 1 say today; for it is important to remember that, for the Western World, this 
was true of the Church until the Reformation. 

2 A. W. Benn, History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. II, 
P. 133. 
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is to be attached to an institution so vital as this. With one 
definition only I shall trouble you. " A state," writes Mr. Zim- 
mern, 1 " can be defined, in legal language, as a territory over 
which there is a government claiming unlimited authority." 
The definition, indeed, is not quite correct; for no government 
in the United States could claim, though it might usurp, un- 
limited power. But it is a foible of the lawyers to insist upon the 
absence of legal limit to the authority of the state; and it is, 
I think, ultimately clear that the monistic theory is bound up 
with some such assumption. But it is exactly here that our main 
difficulty begins to emerge. The state, as Mr. Zimmern here 
points out, must act through organs; and, in the analysis of its 
significance, it is upon government that we must concentrate 
our main attention. 2 

Legally, no one can deny that there exists in every state some 
organ whose authority is unlimited. But that legality is no 
more than a fiction of logic. No man has stated more clearly 
than Professor Dicey 3 the sovereign character of the King in 
Parliament; no man has been also so quick to point out the prac- 
tical limits to this supremacy. And if logic is thus out of ac- 
cord with the facts of life the obvious question to be asked is 
why unlimited authority may be claimed. The answer, I take it, 
is reducible to the belief that government expresses the largest 
aspect of man and is thus entitled to institutional expression of 
the area covered by its interests. A history, of course, lies back 
of that attitude, the main part of which would be concerned with 
the early struggle of the modern state to be born. Nor do I 
think the logical character of the doctrine has all the sanction 
claimed for it. It is only with the decline of theories of natural 
law that Parliament becomes the complete master of its destinies. 
And the internal limits which the jurist is driven to admit prove, 
on examination, to be the main problem for consideration. 

There are many different angles from which this claim to 
unlimited authority may be proved inadequate. That govern- 
ment is the most important of institutions few, except theocrats, 

1 Nationality and Government, p. 56. 

2 Cf. my Authority in the Modern State, pp. 26 ff. 

» Cf. The Law of the Constitution (8th ed.), pp. 37 ff. 
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could be found to deny; but that its importance warrants the 
monistic assumption herein implied raises far wider questions. 
The test, I would urge, is not an a priori statement of claim. 
Nothing has led us farther on the wrong path than the simple 
teleological terms in which Aristotle stated his conclusions. For 
when we say that political institutions aim at the good life, we 
need to know not only the meaning of good, but also those who 
are to achieve it, and the methods by which it is to be attained. 
What, in fact, we have to do is to study the way in which this 
monistic theory has worked; for our judgment upon it must 
depend upon its consequences to the mass of men and women. 
I would not trouble you unduly with history. But it is worth 
while to bear in mind that this worship of state-unity is almost 
entirely the offspring of the Reformation and therein, most 
largely, an adaptation of the practice of the medieval church. 
The fear of variety was not, in its early days, an altogether 
unnatural thing. Challenged from within and from without, 
uniformity seemed the key to self-preservation. 1 But when the 
internal history of the state is examined, its supposed unity of 
purpose and of effort sinks, with acquaintance, into nothingness. 
What in fact confronts us is a complex of interests; and between 
not few of them ultimate reconciliation is impossible. We can- 
not, for example, harmonise the modern secular state with a 
Roman Church based upon the principles of the Encyclical of 
1864; nor can we find the basis of enduring collaboration between 
trade-unions aiming at the control of industry through the 
destruction of capitalistic organization and the upholders of 
capitalism. Historically, we always find that any system of 
government is dominated by those who at the time wield econo- 
mic power; and what they mean by 'good' is, for the most part, 
the preservation of their own interests. Perhaps I put it too 
crudely; refined analysis would, maybe, suggest that they are 
limited by the circle of the ideas to which their interests would 
at the first instance give rise. The history of England in the 
period of the Industrial Revolution is perhaps the most striking 

1 Cf. Professor Mcllwain's introduction to his edition of the Political Works 
jof James I, and my comment thereon, Pol. Sci. Quarterly, Vol. 34, p. 290. 
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example of this truth. To suggest, for instance, that the govern- 
ment of the younger Pitt was, in its agricultural policy, actuated 
by some conception of public welfare which was equal as between 
squire and laborer, is, in the light of the evidence so superbly 
discussed by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, utterly impossible. 1 
There is nowhere and at no time assurance of that consistent 
generality of motive in the practice of government which theory 
would suppose it to possess. 

We cannot, that is to say, at any point, take for granted the 
motives of governmental policy, with the natural implication 
that we must erect safeguards against their abuse. These, I 
venture to think, the monistic theory of the state at no point, 
in actual practice, supplies. For its insistence on unlimited 
authority in the governmental organ makes over to it the im- 
mense power that comes from the possession of legality. What, 
in the stress of conflict, this comes to mean is the attribution 
of inherent Tightness to acts of government. These are some- 
how taken, and that with but feeble regard to their actual 
substance, to be acts of the. community. Something that, 
for want of a better term, we call the communal conscience, is 
supposed to want certain things. We rarely inquire either how 
it comes to want them' or to need them. We simply know that 
the government enforces the demand so made and that the 
individual or group is expected to give way before them. Yet 
it may well happen, as we have sufficiently seen in our experience, 
that the individual or the group may be right. And it is diffi- 
cult to see how a policy which thus penalizes all dissent, at least 
in active form, from government, can claim affinity with freedom. 
For freedom, as Mr. Graham Wallas has finely said, 2 implies the 
chance of continuous initiative. But the ultimate implication 
of the monistic state in a society so complex as our own is the 
transference of that freedom from ordinary men to their rulers. 

I cannot here dwell upon the more technical results of this 
doctrine, more particularly on the absence of liability for the 

1 See their brilliant volume, The Village Laborer (191 1). 

2 Cf. his article in the New Statesman, Sept. 25, 1915. I owe my knowledge of 
this winning definition to Mr. A. E. Zimmern's Nationality and Government, p. 57. 
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faults of government that it has involved. 1 But it is in some 
such background as this that the pluralistic theory of the state 
takes its origin. It agrees with Mr. Zimmern that a state is a 
territorial society divided into government and subjects, but 
it differs, as you will observe, from his definition in that it makes 
no assumptions as to the authority a government should possess. 
And the reason for this fact is simply that it is consistently ex- 
perimentalist in temper. It realizes that the state has a history 
and it is unwilling to assume that we have today given to it any 
permanence of form. There is an admirable remark of Tocque- 
ville's on this point which we too little bear in mind. 2 And 
if it be deemed necessary to dignify this outlook by antiquity 
we can, I think, produce great names as its sponsors. At least 
it could be shown that the germs of our protest are in men like 
Nicholas of Cusa, like Althusius, Locke, and Royer-Collard. 

It thus seems that we have a twofold problem. The monistic 
state is an hierarchical structure in which power is, for ultimate 
purposes, collected at a single centre. The advocates of plural- 
ism are convinced that this is both administratively incomplete 
and ethically inadequate. You will observe that I have made no 
reference here to the lawyer's problem. Nor do I deem it neces- 
sary; for when we are dealing, as the lawyer deals, with sources of 
ultimate reference, the questions are no more difficult, perhaps 
I should also add, no easier, than those arising under the con- 
flict of jurisdictions in a federal state. 

It is with other questions that we are concerned. Let us note, 
in the first place, the tendency in the modern state for men to 
become the mere subjects of administration. It is perhaps as 
yet too early to insist, reversing a famous generalisation of Sir 
Henry Maine, that the movement of our society is from contract 
to status; but there is at least one sense in which that remark is 
significant. Amid much vague enthusiasm for the thing itself, 
every observer must note a decline in freedom. What we most 
greatly need is to beware lest we lose that sense of spontaneity 
which enabled Aristotle to define citizenship as the capacity 

1 Cf. my paper on the Responsibility of the State in England. 32 Hani. L. 
Rev., p. 447. 

2 Souvenirs, p. 102. 
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to rule not less than to be ruled in turn. 1 We believe that this 
can best be achieved in a state of which the structure is not 
hierarchical but coordinate, in which, that is to say, sovereignty 
is partitioned upon some basis of function. For the division of 
power makes men more apt to responsibility than its accumula- 
tion. A man, or even a legislature that is overburdened with a 
multiplicity of business, will not merely neglect that which he 
ought to do; he will, in actual experience, surrender his powers 
into the hands of forceful interests which know the way to compel 
his attention. He will treat the unseen as non-existent and the 
inarticulate as contented. The result may, indeed, be revolu- 
tion ; but experience suggests that it is more likely to be the parent 
of a despotism. 

Nor is this all. Such a system must needs result in a futile 
attempt to apply equal and uniform methods to varied and 
unequal things. Every administrator has told us of the effort 
to arrive at an intellectual routine; and where the problems of 
government are as manifold as at present that leads to an assump- 
tion of similarity which is rarely borne out by the facts. The 
person who wishes to govern America must know that he cannot 
assume identity of conditions in North and South, East and 
West. He must, that is to say, assume that his first duty is not 
to assert a greatest common measure of equality but to prove it. 
That will, I suggest, lead most critical observers to perceive that 
the unit with which we are trying to deal is too large for effective 
administration. The curiosities, say of the experiment in North 
Dakota, are largely due to this attempt on the part of predominat- 
ing interests to neglect vital differences of outlook. Such dif- 
ferences, moreover, require a sovereignty of their own to ex- 
press the needs they imply. Nor must we neglect the important 
fact that in an area like the United States the individual will too 
often get lost in its very vastness. He gets a sense of impotence 
as a political factor of which the result is a failure properly to 
estimate the worth of citizenship. I cannot stay to analyse the 
result of that mistaken estimate. I can only say here that I 
am convinced that it is the nurse of social corruption. 

1 Politics, Bk. Ill, C. 1, 1275a. 
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Administratively, therefore, we need decentralisation; or, 
if you like, we need to revivify the conception of federalism which 
is the great contribution of America to political science. But 
we must not think of federalism today merely in the old spatial 
terms. It applies not less to functions than to territories. It 
applies not less to the government of the cotton industry, or of 
the civil service, than it does to the government of Kansas and 
Rhode Island. Indeed, the greatest lesson the student of govern- 
ment has to learn is the need for him to understand the signifi- 
cance for politics of industrial structure and, above all, the struc- 
ture of the trade-union movement. 1 The main factor in political 
organization that we have to recover is the factor of consent, and 
here trade-union federalism has much to teach us. It has found> 
whether the unit be a territorial one like the average local, or 
an industrial like that envisaged by the shop-steward movement 
in England, units sufficiently small to make the individual feel 
significant in them. What, moreover, this development of in- 
dustrial organization has done is to separate the processes of 
production and consumption in such fashion as to destroy, for 
practical purposes, the unique sovereignty of a territorial parlia- 
ment. It is a nice question for the upholders of the monistic 
theory to debate as to where the effective sovereignty of America 
lay in the controversy over the Adamson law; or to consider 
what is meant by the vision of that consultative industrial body 
which recent English experience seems likely, in the not distant 
future, to bring into being. 2 

The facts, I suggest, are driving us towards an effort at the 
partition of power. The evidence for that conclusion you can 
find on all sides. The civil services of England and France are 
pressing for such a reorganization. 3 It is towards such a con- 
clusion that what we call too vaguely the labor movement has 
directed its main energies. 4 We are in the midst of a new move- 

1 A book that would do for the English-speaking world what M. Paul-Boncour 
did twenty years ago for France in his Fidiralisme Economique would be of great 
service. 

2 See the Report of the Provisional Joint Committee of the Industrial Conference. 
London, 1919. 

8 See my Authority in the Modern State, Chap. V. 

4 Cf. Cole, Self-Government in Industry, passim., esp. Chap. III. 
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ment for the conquest of self-government. It finds its main im- 
pulse in the attempt to disperse the sovereign power because 
it is realised that where administrative organization is made 
responsive to the actual associations of men, there is a greater 
chance not merely of efficiency but of freedom also. That is 
why, in France, there has been for some time a vigorous renewal 
of that earlier effort of the sixties in which the great Odillon- 
Barrot did his noblest work; 1 and it does not seem unlikely that 
some reconstruction of the ancient provinces will at last com- 
pensate for the dangerous absorptiveness of Paris. The British 
House of Commons has debated federalism as the remedy for 
its manifold ills; 2 and the unused potentialities of German decen- 
tralisation may lead to the results so long expected now that the 
deadening pressure of Prussian domination has been withdrawn. 
We are learning, as John Stuart Mill pointed out in an admirable 
passage, 3 that "all the facilities which a government enjoys of 
access to information, all the means which it possesses of re- 
munerating, and therefore of commanding, the best available 
talent in the market, are not an equivalent for the one great dis- 
advantage of an inferior interest in the result." For we now 
know that the consequent of that inferior interest is the consis- 
tent degradation of freedom. 4 

I have spoken of the desire for genuine responsibility and 
the direction in which it may be found for administrative pur- 
poses. To this aspect the ethical side of political pluralism stands 
in the closest relation. Fundamentally, it is a denial that a 
law can be explained merely as a command of the sovereign for 
the simple reason that it denies, ultimately, the sovereignty of 
anything save right conduct. The philosophers since, particu- 
larly, the time of T. H. Green, have told us insistently that the 
state is based upon will ; though they have too little examined the 
problem of what will is most likely to receive obedience. With 
history behind us, we are compelled to conclude that no such will 

1 Odillon-Barrot, De la centralization. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, June 4th and 5th, 1919. 
'Principles of Political Economy (2d ed.), Vol. II, p. 181. 

4 On all this, cf. my Problem of Administrative Areas (Smith College Studies, 
Vol. IV, No. I). 
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can by definition be a good will ; and the individual must there- 
fore, whether by himself or in concert with others, pass judgment 
upon its validity by examining its substance. That, it is clear 
enough, makes an end of the sovereignty of the state in its classi- 
cal conception. It puts the state's acts — practically, as I have 
pointed out, the acts of its primary organ, government — on a 
moral parity with the acts of any other association. It gives to 
the judgments of the State exactly the power they inherently 
possess by virtue of their moral content, and no other. If the 
English state should wish, as in 1776, to refuse colonial freedom; 
if Prussia should choose to embark upon a Kulturkampf; if 
any state, to take the decisive instance, should choose to em- 
bark upon war; in each case there is no a -priori Tightness about its 
policy. You and I are part of the leverage by which that policy 
is ultimately enacted. It therefore becomes a moral duty on 
our part to examine the foundations of state-action. The last 
sin in politics is unthinking acquiescence in important decisions. 
I have elsewhere dealt with the criticism that this view re- 
sults in anarchy. 1 What it is more profitable here to examine is 
its results in our scheme of political organization. It is, in the 
first place, clear that there are no demands upon our allegiance 
except the demands of what we deem right conduct. Clearly, 
in such an aspect, we need the means of ensuring that we shall 
know right when we see it. Here, I would urge, the problem of 
rights becomes significant. For the duties of citizenship can- 
not be fulfilled, save under certain conditions; and it is necessary 
to ensure the attainment of those conditions against the en- 
croachments of authority. I cannot here attempt any sort of 
detail; but it is obvious enough that freedom of speech, 2 a living 
wage, an adequate education, a proper amount of leisure, the 
power to combine for social effort, are all of them integral to 
citizenship. They are natural rights in the sense that without 
them the purpose of the state cannot be fulfilled. They are 
natural also in the sense that they do not depend upon the state 
for their validity. They are inherent in the eminent worth of 

1 Authority in the Modern State, pp. 93-4. 

2 Cf. the brilliant article of my colleague, Professor Z. Chafee, Jr., in 32 Han. L. 
Rev., 932 f. 
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human personality. Where they are denied, the state clearly 
destroys whatever claims it has upon the loyalty of men. 

Rights such as these are necessary to freedom because without 
them man is lost in a world almost beyond the reach of his under- 
standing. We have put them outside the power of the state to 
traverse; and this again must mean a limit upon its sovereignty, 
If you ask what guarantee exists against their destruction in a 
state where power is distributed, the answer, I think, is that only 
in such a state have the masses of men the opportunity to under- 
stand what is meant by their denial. It is surely, for example, 
significant that the movement for the revival of what we broadly 
term natural law should derive its main strength from organized 
trade-unionism. It is hardly less important that among those 
who have perceived the real significance of the attitude of labor 
in the Taff Vale and Osborne cases should have been a high 
churchman most deeply concerned with the restoration of the 
church. 1 That is what coordinate organization will above all 
imply, and its main value is the fact that what, otherwise, must 
strike us most in the modern state is the inert receptiveness of 
the multitude. Every student of politics knows well enough 
what this means. Most would, on analysis, admit that its 
dissipation is mainly dependent upon an understanding of social 
mechanisms now largely hidden from the multitude. The only 
hopeful way of breaking down this inertia is by the multiplica- 
tion of centres of authority. When a man is trained to service 
in a trade-union, he cannot avoid seeing how that activity is re- 
lated to the world outside. When he gets on a school-committee, 
the general problems of education begin to unfold themselves 
before him. Paradoxically, indeed, we may say that a consistent 
decentralisation is the only effective cure for an undue localism. 
That is because institutions with genuine power become ethical 
ideas and thus organs of genuine citizenship. But if the Local 
Government Board, or the Prefect, sit outside, the result is a 
balked disposition of which the results are psychologically well 
known. A man may obtain some compensation for his prac- 

'J. Neville Figgis, Churches in the Modern State. The recent death of Dr. 
Figgis is an irreparable blow to English scholarship. 
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tical exclusion from the inwardness of politics by devotion to 
golf. But I doubt whether the compensation is what is technic- 
ally termed sublimation, and it almost always results in social 



Here, indeed, is where the main superiority of the pluralistic 
state is manifest. For the more profoundly we analyse the 
psychological characteristics of its opposite, the less adequate 
does it seem relative to the basic impulses of men. And this, 
after all, is the primary need to satisfy. It was easy enough for 
Aristotle to make a fundamental division between masters and 
men and adapt his technique to the demands of the former; but it 
was a state less ample than a moderate-sized city that he had in 
mind. It was simple for Hobbes to assume the inherent badness 
of men and the consequent need of making government strong, 
lest their evil nature bring it to ruin; yet even he must have seen, 
what our own generation has emphasized, that the strength of 
governments consists only in the ideas of which they dispose. 
It was even simple for Bentham to insist on the ruling motive of 
self-interest; but he wrote before it had become clear that altruism 
was an instinct implied in the existence of the herd. We know 
at least that the data are more complex. Our main business 
has become the adaptation of our institutions to a variety of 
impulses with the knowledge that we must at all costs prevent 
their inversion. In the absence of such transmutation what 
must mainly impress us is the wastage upon which our present 
system is builded. The executioner, as Maistre said, is the cor- 
ner-stone of our society. But it is because we refuse to release 
the creative energies of men. 

After all, our political systems must be judged not merely by 
the ends they serve, but also by the way in which they serve those 
ends. The modern state provides a path whereby a younger 
Pitt may control the destinies of a people; it even gives men of 
leisure a field of passionate interest to cultivate. But the hum- 
bler man is less fortunate in the avenues we afford ; and if we have 
record of notable achievement after difficult struggle, we are too 
impressed by the achievement to take due note of the anguish 
upon which it is too often founded. This, it may be remarked, 
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is the touchstone by which the major portion of our institutions 
will be tested in the future; and I do not think we can be unduly 
certain that they will stand the test. The modern state, at 
bottom, is too much an historic category not to change its nature 
with the advent of new needs. 

Those new needs, it may be added, are upon us, and the 
future of our civilization most largely depends upon the temper in 
which we confront them. Those who take refuge in the irre- 
futable logic of the sovereign state may sometimes take thought 
that for many centuries of medieval history the very notion of 
sovereignty was unknown. I would not seek unduly to magnify 
those far-off times; but it is worth while to remember that no 
thoughts were dearer to the heart of medieval thinkers than ideals 
of right and justice. Shrunken and narrow, it may be, their ful- 
fillment often was; but that was not because they did not know 
how to dream. Our finely articulated structure is being tested 
by men who do not know what labor and thought have gone 
into its building. It is a cruder test they will apply. Yet it is 
only by seeking to understand their desires that we shall be able 

worthily to meet it. 
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